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IN SEARCH OF THE REGISTER, 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—A PEEP INTO THE PAST. 


“ Wuere’s the raddle, Lois?” said Andrew 
M‘Gillan to his wife. : 

Andrew was clerk to the parish of Scot Lawson, 
and Lois, his wife, was helping him to clean the 
church, a work always done by them between 
Martlemas and Christmas, that the holly and ivy 
and other adornments for the Christmas festival 
might appear to due advantage. 
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‘‘The raddle is in the vicar’s pew, Andy,” said 
Lois; ‘‘it’s all ready for use, but you’d best let me 
put it on, and go in and rest you by the fire, for 
you’ve never been right since that terrible cold 
journey.” 

After a little affectionate altercation Andy sub- 
mitted, and left her to use the raddle while he took 
her advice. 

‘‘There!”? she said, when she came in, ‘the 
floor’s as red as a rose, and the walls is as white as 
a fleece of wool, and altogether it looks beautiful!” 
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“See here!” said Andy, pointing to the paper 
which the vicar always lent to him in consideration 
of his being clerk, and that it was right he should 
know something of what was going on in the church 
and the world. 

“ What is it?” asked Lois. 

Andy held up the paper, and she read from it 
John Trafford’s advertisement. 

“Well?” she said. 

“That two pounds, only it would be master’s, 
would go a good way towards ’prenticing Jemmy,”’ 
said Andrew. 

Lois laughed, and said, so would a many more two 
pounds that they were as little likely to lay hold of. 

‘“But do you know,” said Andrew, ‘“‘my belief 
is that name’s in our books.” I was looking for 
Ephraim Cook’s register for the master last week 
and I saw it there; I’m sure, Lois, I saw it, and 
I’m going over to the vicarage to ask the master 
about it.” e 

Lois was quite content, and Andrew, putting on a 
warm coat that was much too large for him, went 
across to the vicarage. 

His vicar was an old man, nearly worn out in long 
and hard service; he had the kindliest feelings for 
Andrew, independent of his official connection with 
him, and Andrew always felt that in going to him 
he should find fatherly counsel and sympathy. 

“Why, Andy,” said the vicar, laying down his 
book, ‘‘ what a grand coat you’ve got. Did you buy 
that in your journey to Boulderstow ?” ; 

Andy described his meeting with a kind good man 
on the coach who had given it him. 

The vicar was much pleased, ‘I was thinking I 
should be obliged to treat myself to a new cloak this 
winter, and I meant to give you the old one, but 
now it will do for Woodward Brown.” 

A little discourse followed on the power of that 
gospel which can so open hearts to deeds of loving- 
kindness. 

‘“‘T come to show you this, sir,” said Andy, at last. 

The vicar took up his eye-glass. 

** Well, Andy ?” 

‘T think, sir, we’ve got the register,” said Andy. 

‘You do? then take the keys and look,” said tho 
vicar, “ and I hope you'll find it; and if you do, Pll 
make you a present of the two pounds; it'll come 
very useful at this time, and shall stand for my 
Christmas-box.” 

Andy gratefully returned thanks and went off 
with the keys, and he and Lois lost no time in going 
to the strong box where the registers were kept. 

The box was oak that had defied worm and damp 
for ages; it stood on ® square elevated tomb in the 
chancel, two-huge padlocks secured its ponderous 
fastenings, and it required some strength of hand to 
turn the key in them. 

‘We'd best take the books home,” said Lois, 
when she had lifted them out; ‘the church is cold 
and damp, and you’ll be sure to have a touch of your 
asthmy if you stop here, and I can’t make ’em out 
by myself.” 

Andy consented, and the empty box was duly 
padlocked, and the ancient records, smelling of that 
indescribable earthy damp that hangs around such 
localities, were carried off to the little kitchen. 

Keeping the advertisement before him, And 
turned over leaf after leaf, while Lois was busy wit 
another volume, old, vellum-covered, limp and 
crinkled, which bore the date of 1650. 
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“Well, what funny writing it is,” she said ; ‘‘ and, 
Andy, here’s the name of Brigton, it is indeed, | 
Thomas Brigton, gent. ; look, Andy.” 

Andy turned his eyes from his own book to please 
her, and saying, “Yes, I see, it’s Brigton,” looked 
back again. 

“Ts it any relation to old Bet that’s just gone to 
the House ?” asked Lois. 

“ Very like,” said Andy, still bent on his search. 

‘Qh, here’s ever so many—Jane, and Mary, and 
George ; and here’s another gent., Andy.” 

‘* Very like,” said Andy. 

‘‘ Well, to be sure, and that’s—let me see—more 
than two hundred years ago, and they go reg’lar 
down through the whole book, Andy.” 

‘Very like,” repeated Andy. 

‘‘ And it’s the very same name on the old tomb- 
stones,” said Lois. 


« Ay,” said Andy. 

a Thon she, old Bet, is related to the tombstones,” 
said Lois; * I’ve heard tell of that many a time.” 

“ Kighteen hundred and twelve,” said Andy, to 
himself. 

“ Well, well, to think of poor old Bet having 
‘gents’ in her family more than two hundred years 
ago. I should like to know if it’s true.” 

Andrew, being rather hindered by his wife’s 
annotations on her volume, turned from his for a 
minute to settle her mind on the antiquity of Bet 
Brigton’s family, that he might be left in peace to 
discover Mary Baliol’s register. 

“There’s a Brigton before that,” he said, “and 
that square tomb where the box stands belongs to 
the very same people ; they’ve come “own by slow 
degrees, but the name isn’t wanting, one way or 
another, all through the books.” 

* And old Bet to be like this now! 
hear of such a thing?” said Lois. 

“Did I? didn’t I? didn’t you?” said Andy, 
siniling. ‘‘ Wasn’t David tho son of Jesse king over 
all Israel, and wasn’t Joseph the husband of the 
Virgin Mary, that came down straight from him, a 
carpenter? and wasn’t she so poor that she could 
bring no better offering, when her first-born Son was 
presented in the temple, than two young pigeons?” 

“Yes, Andy, yes,” said Lois. 

* Qh, it’s curious how names are great at one time 
and nothirig at another,” said Andy; “there is but 
one Name that must grow greater the longer the 
world lasts, and will be the most glorious when all 
other glory fades away.” 

‘‘ Ah, I know,” said Lois, “and it’s true, Andy, 
and the poorest of us may have that name. What 
a mercy!” 

‘‘T have it! I’ve found it!” said Andy, who had 
left Lois to her- meditations, and returned to his 
search. ‘‘Hereit is! Mary Baliol and John Gayton, 
May Ist, 1825. I was quite sure I’d seen the name 
in the books somewhere,”’ said Andy. 

‘‘ Now we'd best take ’em back again,”’ said Lois, 
“T’ll go,” and she began collecting them together. 

‘Keep out this one,” said Andy, ‘I'll take it 

resently over to master; perhaps he’ll let me copy 
it to-night for him to sign, and then I can take it to 
Boulderstow to-morrow.” 

“Tt’s bad weather for you travelling about.” 

“Oh, weather isn’t much to me now, with that 
good man’s coat,” said Andy. 

Lois replaced the books, and Andy was preparing 
to carry the keys and the reserved volume to the 
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parsonage, when the vicar’s servant-boy came in to 


*tell him his master was gone away to see his 


daughter who was ill, and wouldn’t return till the 
morning; ‘‘and if she gets worse and he can’t be 
back before night, you are to send me over to him, 
if anything is wanted,” said the boy. 

‘‘ Where had I best put this book to-night?” 
asked Lois. 

“In the safest place you can think of,” said Andy. 

‘‘ By the bed-head, I count that’s the safest, but I 
won’t put it there.” 

‘Why not?” asked Andy. 

‘‘Can’t abide the smell on’t,”’ said Lois. 

“Put it in your lock-up cupboard with the 
surplice,” said Andy. 

“70 be sure! the right place,” responded Lois; 
and the book was laid by the surplice in the cupboard 
that was never damp by any possibility, for it was in 
the chimney-corner. 

“That'll maybe cure it of its smell,” said Lois, 
‘but it'll get it again in no time in that box.” 

“T think I might, as I’ve got a bit of time, copy 
that out to-night,” said Andy, after tea. 

‘‘ As you please,”’ said Lois, and she took the book 
from the cupboard, declaring it was all the better for 
change of air already. 

We must leave them, their minds naturally filled 
with the unexpected help the two pounds would afford 
them, and little dreaming of the influence their dis- 
covery would have on the happiness of those con- 
cerned in it, to go back to Gregory and the black- 
smith in their cold drive from Dassett to the Turns. 


There was not much encouragement to talk by the 
way. Gregory’s face was buried in his muffles, and 
the blacksmith had his pipe in his mouth, but he 
made several remarks which still more reconciled 
Gregory to his adventure. The blacksmith’s wife 
made him up a bed, assuring him while her husband 
was gone to put up the pony that she was right glad 
to see him, and she believed what he had said at 
the smithy would turn to good at last, for the gipsy’s 
talk had made her man shake like a leaf. ‘“ You'll 
believe he was frighted when he’d turn out again 
to-night after having done his day’s work,” she 
said. 

Gregory took ‘‘ the pound” into account, and said 
little. ‘‘ When you can get him to give up drinking 
— hope as you do, but—” and he shook his 

ead, 

Thesmith’sreturn cut short the conference. Gregory 
knew very well that none can feel more acutely, 
nor can weep and tremble more affectingly, than 
drunkards when they are sober enough to feel and 
have not the hardening support of their habitual 
stimulus. 

The coach passed at five o’clock, and before then 
Gregory was ready for it. 

An occasional misgiving as to what Michael would 
say, or at any rate think, would trouble him; but he 
considered, ‘‘ He said ‘ Go, I don’t want you,’ and m 
Master in heaven seemed to say, ‘ Come, here’s walk 
for you;’ and if I’ve made a fault and run without a 
message, the Lord will pardon me, though maybe 
master won’t, just at this present.” 

He had scarcely left the coach when the figure of 
the gipsy appeared, hardly visible; indeed, not at 
all so if his eyes had not been accustomed to the 
gloom of the early morning. 

“God will reward yer for this,” she said; ‘ I’ve 
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been a waiting for yer this half-hour and more, ‘for 
he’s been a ravin’ to see yer.” 

‘« Is it your husband ?” asked Gregory. 

‘Oh, indeed, it’s my husband, and I’m in the 
darkest of trouble if I lose him; but if I can only 
see him happy I can be content, I think, whatever 
comes upon me.” 

“Where is he?” said Gregory. 

‘¢ In the cart under the lane hedge here,” said the 
gipsy, moving onwards. 

‘* Ah, when you said you was a widow, you didn’t 
know how soon you might be made one,” said 
Gregory, as he followed her. ; 

‘*Oh, no, I never knowed it; but what signifies 
one lie more than another, and I should have said 
summat else as bad if I hadn’t said that, just to make 
my story. I’ve been at the trade all my life, and it 
comes nat’ral,” she answered, crying. ‘‘ And will that 
lie be punished by taking away my husband?” 

‘Well, well, don’t cry, not now, we must think of 
the sick man—what has he got to tell me?” 

‘Oh, it’s not for me to tell, it must be his own self. 
Here’s the cart, I’ll go up first and say you’ve come!” 
she replied. 

It was a large covered cart: a chimney pipe was 
carried from a stove in one corner, near which, on 
bundles of rag and old clothing, lay the sick man, 
covered with a heterogeneous mass of articles more 
objectionable by far in odour than the mouldy 
parchments. 

“ Here’s the good man,” said the gipsy. ‘‘ He’s 
come; I told yer he would. Can yer lay a bit easy 
and listen to him?” So saying, she took the Bible 
Gregory had lent her and put it into his hands, and, 
lighting a candle, stuck in half a potato, placed her- 


- 


self by his side. 


Gregory looked round the cart: the two boys and 
the other woman were not there. 

‘* We're alone,” said the gipsy; ‘‘I’ve sent ’em 
away on business, and she’s gone to the doctor’s for 
the stuff, if it’ll be any good when it comes.” 

Gregory was really affected at the alteration in the 
woman’s face. She looked years older, haggard and 
worn; her bright black. eyes dull and red, and 
swollen with weeping, and her whole frame trembling 
with distress ; her voice, too, was wholly ape her 
whine and her satirical laugh gone, a sad and serious 
tone supplying their place. But his attention was 
chiefly directed to the man, who lay in a posture 
indicating a temporary relief from acute suffering. 
He did not move: he looked asif to move a muscle or 
stir an inch would bring back the pain : his eyes were 
sunk in his head, and the drops wrung by anguish 
of mind and body stood on his brow. 

‘“‘ Read,” he said to Gregory, as he stood looking 
at him. 

‘‘T mun sit me down by him,” said Gregory, who 
had as strong a prejudice against ‘‘ varmint”’ as Lois 
had against damp ; but he felt it was no time to be 
nice, 80, after a quick survey of the ground, he chose 
the least objectionable and most convenient spot, and 
knelt down, thinking that posture would be equally 
handy with sitting, and he should be ready for 
prayer without more change, for he saw that every 
movement that shook the cart slightly convulsed the 
man’s face. 

*¢ Oh, won’t it make yer old bones ache to kneel?” 
said the gipsy, kindly. 

‘‘T’m used to kneeling, thank you,” he replied, 
with great truth. 
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‘¢ Read,” said the man, in a sharp tone. 

“Lay apart all filthiness and superfluity of 
naughtiness, and receive with meekness the engrafted 
word, which is able to save your souls,” Gregory 
read. 

‘“« Able to save mine?” asked the man. 

‘As much as any one’s—King David’s or St. 
Paul’s, or the best parson and preacher in the 
world,” Gregory said, adding the last clause be- 
cause he reflected that the gipsy man probably knew 
nothing of King David or St. Paul. 

‘‘ A thief?” asked the man. 

‘¢ Yes, but let him that stole steal no more,” 
Gregory said. 

‘« Read,” said the man, seeing that Gregory 
answered now without looking at the book. 

‘“‘ Good,” said Gregory, ‘‘ you are in the right of 
it; take it straight from God himself.” Turning 
to the Epistles of St. John, he read, “If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, He 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from al] unrighteousness. The blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

‘« All?” said the man. 

‘“« All,” said Gregory, ‘‘if we confess our sins, you 
mind, and if we walk in the light.” Then, turning to 
the Bible again, he read one passage after another, 
while the man lay with closed eyes. ‘‘ Here is the 
whole of it,” he added, ‘*‘God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’”’ 

‘* Whosoever ?”’ said the man. 

‘Yes, whosoever—that’s a wide word ; it takes in 
you and me, and all the penitent sinners who ever 
broke God’s law.” 

“ Pray!” said the man. 

Gregory reverently, earnestly prayed, that the 
Spirit would carry home his own word to the heart 
of the sick man. When he had finished, seeing that 
there was either no power of utterance or no inclina- 
tion for it, he got up. ‘‘ Seems he’s going to sleep,” 
he said softly to the gipsy. 

‘‘ Oh, yer’ve comforted him, yer’ve comforted him ; 
I’ve never see such a quiet look on his face before,”’ 
she answered, crying silent tears as she whispered. 

‘‘T won’t bide here now,” said Gregory. ‘‘ What 
d’ye call this place? Ill go up into the village and 
get a bit to eat, and I’ll come down again and see 
him presently ; maybe he’ll be better then.” 

The gipsy blessed him, but in few words and real, 
and telling him the place was called Scot Lawson, 
went back into the cart, while he pursued his way up 
the village to find a wholesome resting-place. 


CHAPTER XL.—TRUTH WILL OUT. 


‘‘Wauat a old-fashioned place to be sure!” said 
Gregory to himself, as he surveyed the quaint- 
looking cottages and the ancient church, with its 
wooden tower surmounted by a dome like an ill- 
made extinguisher. ‘‘In summer this is a rare 
place, I'll be bound, to live in,” he thought; ‘how 
peaceful it do look, even in this winterly day; now 
I’d rather have the smallest of them cottages with 
the little chamber window a’ peepin’ out o’ the 
thatch, just for all the world as if it was an eye 
a looking out for its friends, than that lumberly old 
place of ourn with its thousands upon thousands. 
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Thousands! what’s thousands to the old? what’s 
thousands to that dying man ?—he looks as if he was 
dying—why the least hope of Christ is worth all the 
thousands as was ever heaped together. alely, 
ralely, when I comes to think on’t, I’m downright 
sick of money !” 

He lifted up his heart in prayer that his master, 
never long from his thoughts, might be brought to 
the same mind, and that the sick man in the cart 
might receive saving faith. ‘‘ You’re up late about 
here,” he remarked to a lad who was returning from 
milking, and who was the first person he had met, 
‘*T don’t see nobody about.” 

‘‘There’ve been a misfortune at the clerk’s,” said 
the boy, ‘‘ and they’re a’most all of this end o’ town 
up there, I s’pose.”’ 

‘Not a bad misfortune ?”’ asked Gregory. 

‘‘ A fire, but they’ve put it out, and nobody wasn’t 
hurt,” said the boy. 

‘‘Good,” said Gregory, ‘‘where do the clerk 
live ?” 

The boy directed him to a little whitewashed 
cottage, whose windows were on the other side. He 
advanced to it, and met several who were coming 
away, all busily talking about what had happened. 
‘‘ Nought much amiss, I hope,” he said. They gave 
the same version as the boy, only they said the 
smoke had given Andy a bad fit of ‘‘asthmy.” 
Gregory involuntarily drew nearer to the scene of 
the disaster, and at last stood at the door of Andy’s 
cottage. Seeing that bread was in the window, he 
concluded it was a halting-place for the baker, and 
that he should be able to get a roll there, so he 
knocked. Lois came to the door. 

‘‘Sorry to hear you’ve been in trouble,” he said, 
and asked for a roll. 

‘‘ Please come in,” said Lois, ‘‘I’m bound to keep 
the door shut, for the cold cuts my husband so, 
and he’s short of breathing by reason of the smoke.” 

Gregory walked in and looked at Andy, sitting by 
the fire, well wrapped up. ‘‘Asthmy, is it, he’s 
got?” he asked with interest. 

‘Yes, it’s very bad just now,’’ said Lois. 

‘Then by token of that, and the coat on his back, 
he’s a ’quaintance o’ mine,” said Gregory, going up 
to him, and holding out his hand. 

The pleasure of the meeting was mutual, and in a 
very few minutes Gregory sat down a welcome 
guest to the breakfast Lois had just been preparing. 

And now he heard the tale of the disaster. Early 
in the morning, long before daybreak, Andrew, 
whose delicate breathing made him susceptible of 
any atmospheric change, felt that sulphur was float- 
ing in the air. 

‘“‘There’s nought to burn, I raked every bit of 
fire out,” said Lois; ‘go to sleep.” But he could 
not sleep, and although he lay some time quiet, 
he at length aroused her again, assuring her there 
was fire somewhere. She got up and dressed her- 
self unwillingly, for she had had similar false alarms, 
and did not like to turn out in the cold too long before 
her time, at the needless expense of fire and candles. 
But she made her survey, and returned to him say- 
ing, ‘‘ There’s no sign of fire nowhere, but the smell 
is as strong as if the house was full of it.” 

“‘ Haven’t you got a light?” said Andy. 

“Why, sure I could see fire without a light,”’ she 
answered; ‘‘ but truth is, I can’t find the matches 
nowhere ; where did you put ’em yesterday ?” 

Andy knew nothing of them, and along hunt of 
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feeling in the dark after the lost matches followed, 
while the smell of fire grew stronger and stronger. 

‘‘ Maybe,” said Lois, when she returned to the 
kitchen, ‘maybe I put ’em in the cupboard without 
thinking, I do odd times when they’ve got damp.” 

So saying she unlocked and opened the door, and 
in a minute the house was, indeed, filled with smoke, 
while flame darted out upon her and threatened to 
consume the house without mercy. Lois knew in a 
moment what had happened, and she took up her 
pail of water that always stood ready for filling the 
morning kettle and threw it into the cupboard, 
though almost suffocated by the smoke. The pump 
was close, and bucket followed bucket till all was 
quenched. This danger past, the cupboard was 
examined and the cause of the fire discovered. She 
had put the matches there, and, in placing the 
registers, she had pushed them close against the wall 
that was next to the oven. The fire had been unusually 
large that day, the wall was too thin to resist the 
heat, and the matches ignited. If the surplice had 
been next to them it would have blazed out at once, 
but those damp old parchments, in a strong horny 
cover, pushed flat and tight upon them, had kept 
down the flame, and as the air could not get in, the 
mischief had remained hidden till the opening of the 
door. 

Andrew and his wife looked at the ruinous effects 
of the fire and water with dismay. 

‘What a good thing,” said Lois, “that the 
surplice must be washed for Christmas!” and she 
took it out, blackened and dripping with wet. 

«The registers!” said Andrew; ‘‘ oh, Lois, what- 
ever shall I do about the registers?” 

Gregory listened to the account with great attention. 
“Ym uncommon sorry for you,’’ he said, ‘“‘ because 
I know as registers is very purtickler, and may be of 
great consequence sometimes, though it passes me to 
think what can make folks so busy about ’em. If 
they’d only go on tidy and let every one keep his 
own, there wouldn’t be no call for such things.” 

‘Such things will be wanted while the world’s a 
wicked world,”’ said the clerk ; ‘‘ and, more’s the pity ; 
there’s one now in that very book that’s no more than 
charcoal, I’m afeard, that’s wanted so bad as to have 
two pounds offered for it.”’ 

He then told Gregory how he happened to have 
the book in the house. 

“It’s a good thing you’ve got a copy of it, 
anyhow,” said Gregory. 

_ “Yes, that’s well, but you see master can’t attest 
it,” said the clerk. 

‘‘ Test it?” said Gregory, who was not versed in 
official terms. 

“Sign to it,” said Andy. 

“But if you tell him it were the exact pattern of 
the one in the book ?” said Gregory. 

‘“‘Oh, that wouldn’t satisfy master,’ said Andy; 
‘‘he knows too well that that would be a piece of 
dishonesty, for he would have to certify to its being 
exactly like the book, you see, and not to my saying 
it was like the book, and could he do that and tell 
the truth?” 

‘No, by no means,” said Gregory, struck with 
the bearing of the case on his own. 

“No, of course I’ve lost my chance of that money, 
but that’s nothing to the trouble of spoiling the 
book, and getting master into no end of trouble, 
may be.” 

While Andy was lamenting his misfortune, 
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Gregory had put on his spectacles and was reading 
the copy of the certificate. 

‘Was this in that mess of a book?” he asked, 
looking at Andy. 

‘“« Ay, indeed it was,” replied the clerk. 

‘Well, then, if the book can anyways be made 


“good, let’s look at it,” he said, going to the cupboard 


and looking in where the book lay, blackened, and, 
as it seemed, half consumed. 

‘Now don’t you go for to fret yourself,” he said; 
“but take my advice, and T’ll warrant you'll be 
helped summat out of the wood.” 

yt listened eagerly, and Gregory gave him 
minute directions to Fothergill. 

‘‘There’s a gentleman lives there,” he said, ‘as 
knows a’most everything under the sun, and he once 
made the writing good of a book that was burnt as 
bad as this looks to be. How he did it passes me 
to say, but he did it, and if you was to go to him 
and show him this ’ere copy, and tell him all about 
it, I believe he’ll stand your friend. I do, indeed.’ 

Andrew thought the restoration of the book 
impossible, but as the covers had greatly protected 
it, he almost hoped the inside might be in some 
degree preserved. So when Gregory left the house 
to pay a second visit to the gipsy, he accompanied 
him to wait for the return coach that would take him 
to Boulderstow, having charged Lois to keep the 
cupboard locked, and to keep the damage of the 
register book a secret from the neighbours ; and he 
took the copy of the register, together with John’s 
advertisement. 

The coach was coming up just as they reached the 
gipsy’s cart, and Gregory, putting him up, went to 
the sick man. 

The woman was sitting on the steps of the van, 
the door of which was closed: she looked very 
weary and woe-begone. 

“‘T don’t know,” she said, softly, ‘‘if it’s sleeping 
or dying he is—for never a word has he spoke since 
you left—and I’ve been by him and watched him 
till I can bear it no longer, and I’d rather stay in 
the cold than bear it—me that never was afeard of 
anything all my life long before.” 

At aslight noise in the van she turned and went 
up the steps, and as if half afraid, opened the door 
and looked in. 

She looked round and beckoned Gregory. ‘‘ He’s 
awake,’ she said, exultingly; ‘it’s sleeping he’s 
been, and now he’s looking like himself again.” 

Gregory followed her up the steps and went in. 
The sick man had evidently slept to a good purpose ; 
he was feeble, indeed, but there was a look of 
restored vigour not to be mistaken. 

‘-You’ve saved my life,” he said, feebly. 
hadn’t slept I’d have died.” 

‘‘God Almighty saves life and takes it away,” 
said Gregory. 

‘‘Yes, I believe it; I believe he sent you,” said 
the man. 

“Then it'll be to a good end,” said Gregory. 
‘Tf you was well enough I’d ax you a thing, but 
I don’t want to put you to think upon any un- 
pleasantness now; only if you’ve got ever a matter 
on your mind as you wants to get shut of and tell it 
te me, as I was told you partickler wished to do, 
you might say it in a few words, for I must bea 
going home, you see, being as I’m only a sarving 
man and out without leave.” 

The man looked anxiously at him. 
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‘* Read,” said the man, in a sharp tone. 

“Lay apart all filthiness and superfluity of 
naughtiness, and receive with meekness the engrafted 
word, which is able to save your souls,” Gregory 
read. 

‘«« Able to save mine ?”’ asked the man. 

‘‘ As much as any one’s—King David’s or St. 
Paul’s, or the best parson and preacher in the 
world,” Gregory said, adding the last clause be- 
cause he reflected that the gipsy man probably knew 
nothing of King David or St. Paul. 

‘‘ A thief?” asked the man. 

‘‘ Yes, but let him that stole steal no more,” 
Gregory said. 

“« Read,” said the man, seeing that Gregory 
answered now without looking at the book. 

‘‘ Good,” said Gregory, ‘‘ you are in the right of 
it; take it straight from God himself.” Turning 
to the Epistles of St. John, he read, “If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, He 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from ali unrighteousness. The blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from a// sin.” 

‘* All?” said the man. 

“« All,” said Gregory, ‘‘if we confess our sins, you 
mind, and if we walk in the light.” Then, turning to 
the Bible again, he read one passage after another, 
while the man lay with closed eyes. ‘‘ Here is the 
whole of it,” he added, ‘‘‘God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’”’ 

** Whosoever ?”” said the man. 

‘‘ Yes, whosoever-—that’s a wide word; it takes in 
you and me, and all the penitent sinners who ever 
broke God’s law.” 

“* Pray!” said the man. 

Gregory reverently, earnestly prayed, that the 
Spirit would carry home his own word to the heart 
of the sick man. When he had finished, seeing that 
there was either no power of utterance or no inclina- 
tion for it, he got up. ‘‘ Seems he’s going to sleep,” 
he said softly to the gipsy. 

‘« Oh, yer’ve comforted him, yer’ve comforted him ; 
I’ve never see such a quiet look on his face before,”’ 
she answered, crying silent tears as she whispered. 

‘*T won’t bide here now,” said Gregory. ‘‘ What 
d’ye call this place? I'll go up into the village and 
get a bit to eat, and I'll come down again and see 
him presently ; maybe he’ll be better then.” 

The gipsy blessed him, but in few words and real, 
and telling him the place was called Scot Lawson, 
went back into the cart, while he pursued his way up 
the village to find a wholesome resting-place. 


CHAPTER XL.—TRUTH WILL OUT. 


‘‘ Wat a old-fashioned place to be sure!” said 
Gregory to himself, as he surveyed the quaint- 
looking cottages and the ancient church, with its 
wooden tower surmounted by a dome like an ill- 
made extinguisher. ‘‘In summer this is a rare 
place, I'll be bound, to live in,” he thought; ‘how 
peaceful it do look, even in this winterly day; now 
i’d rather have the smallest of them cottages with 
the little chamber window a’ peepin’ out o’ the 
thatch, just for all the world as if it was an eye 
a looking out for its friends, than that lumberly old 
place of ourn with its thousands upon thousands, 
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Thousands! what’s thousands to the old? what’s 
thousands to that dying man ?—he looks as if he was 
dying—why the least hope of Christ is worth all the 
thousands as was ever heaped together. alely, 
ralely, when I comes to think on’t, I’m downright 
sick of money !”’ 

He lifted up his heart in prayer that his master, 
never long from his thoughts, might be brought to 
the same mind, and that the sick man in the cart 
might receive saving faith. ‘‘ You’re up late about 
here,” he remarked to a lad who was returning from 
milking, and who was the first person he had met, 
‘*T don’t see nobody about.” 

‘‘ There’ve been a misfortune at the clerk’s,’’ said 
the boy, ‘‘ and they’re a’most all of this end o’ town 
up there, I s’pose.” 

‘Not a bad misfortune ?”’ asked Gregory. 

‘“‘ A fire, but they’ve put it out, and nobody wasn’t 
hurt,” said the boy. 

‘‘Good,” said Gregory, ‘‘where do the clerk 
live ?” 

The boy directed him to a little whitewashed 
cottage, whose windows were on the other side. He 
advanced to it, and met several who were coming 
away, all busily talking about what had happened. 
‘‘ Nought much amiss, I hope,’ he said. They gave 
the same version as the boy, only they said the 
smoke had given Andy a bad fit of ‘‘asthmy.” 
Gregory involuntarily drew nearer to the scene of 
the disaster, and at last stood at the door of Andy’s 
cottage. Seeing that bread was in the window, he 
concluded it was a halting-place for the baker, and 
that he should be able to get a roll there, so he 
knocked. Lois came to the door. 

‘‘Sorry to hear you’ve been in trouble,” he said, 
and asked for a roll. 

‘* Please come in,” said Lois, ‘‘ I’m bound to keep 
the door shut, for the cold cuts my husband so, 
and he’s short of breathing by reason of the smoke.” 

Gregory walked in and looked at Andy, sitting by 
the fire, well wrapped up. ‘‘ Asthmy, is it, he’s 
got?” he asked with interest. 

‘« Yes, it’s very bad just now,’’ said Lois. 

‘Then by token of that, and the coat on his back, 
he’s a ’quaintance o’ mine,”’ said Gregory, going up 
to him, and holding out his hand. 

The pleasure of the meeting was mutual, and in a 
very few minutes Gregory sat down a welcome 
guest to the breakfast Lois had just been preparing. 

And now he heard the tale of the disaster. Early 
in the morning, long before daybreak, Andrew, 
whose delicate breathing made him susceptible of 
any atmospheric change, felt that sulphur was float- 
ing in the air. 

‘“‘There’s nought to burn, I raked every bit of 
fire out,” said Lois; ‘go to sleep.” But he could 
not sleep, and although he lay some time quiet, 
he at length aroused her again, assuring her there 
was fire somewhere. She got up and dressed her- 
self unwillingly, for she had had similar false alarms, 
and did not like to turn out in the cold too long before 
her time, at the needless expense of fire and candles. 
But she made her survey, and returned to him say- 
ing, ‘‘ There’s no sign of fire nowhere, but the smell 
is as strong as if the house was full of it.” 

“‘ Haven't you got a light?” said Andy. 

“Why, sure I could see fire without a light,” she 
answered; ‘‘ but truth is, I can’t find the matches 
nowhere ; where did you put ’em yesterday ?” 

Andy knew nothing of them, and a long hunt of 
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feeling in the dark after the lost matches followed, 
while the smell of fire grew stronger and stronger. 

“Maybe,” said Lois, when she returned to the 
kitchen, ‘‘maybe I put ’em in the cupboard without 
thinking, I do odd times when they’ve got damp.”’ 

So saying she unlocked and opened the door, and 
in a minute the house was, indeed, filled with smoke, 
while flame darted out upon her and threatened to 
consume the house without mercy. Lois knew ina 
moment what had happened, and she took up her 
pail of water that always stood ready for filling the 
morning kettle and threw it into the cupboard, 
though almost suffocated by the smoke. The pump 
was close, and bucket followed bucket till all was 
quenched. This danger past, the cupboard was 
examined and the cause of the fire discovered. She 
had put the matches there, and, in placing the 
registers, she had pushed them close against the wall 
that was next to the oven. The fire had been unusually 
large that day, the wall was too thin to resist the 
heat, and the matches ignited. If the surplice had 
been next to them it would have blazed out at once, 
but those damp old parchments, in a strong horny 
cover, pushed flat and tight upon them, had kept 
down the flame, and as the air could not get in, the 
mischief had remained hidden till the opening of the 
door. 

Andrew and his wife looked at the ruinous effects 
of the fire and water with dismay. 

‘What a good thing,” said Lois, “that the 
surplice must be washed for Christmas!” and she 
took it out, blackened and dripping with wet. 

“The registers !’”’ said Andrew; “oh, Lois, what- 
ever shall I do about the registers ?”’ 

Gregory listened to the account with great attention. 
“Tm uncommon sorry for you,’ he said, ‘‘ because 
I know as registers is very purtickler, and may be of 
great consequence sometimes, though it passes me to 
think what can make folks so busy about ’em. If 
they’d only go on tidy and let every one keep his 
own, there wouldn’t be no call for such things.” 

‘Such things will be wanted while the world’s a 
wicked world,” said the clerk ; ‘‘ and, more’s the pity ; 
there’s one now in that very book that’s no more than 
charcoal, I’m afeard, that’s wanted so bad as to have 
two pounds offered for it.” 

He then told Gregory how he happened to have 
the book in the house. 

“Tt’s a good thing you’ve got a copy of it, 
anyhow,” said Gregory. 

‘Yes, that’s well, but you see master can’t attest 
it,” said the clerk. 

‘Test it?” said Gregory, who was not versed in 
official terms. 

“Sign to it,” said Andy. 

“But if you tell him it were the exact pattern of 
the one in the book ?” said Gregory. 

“Oh, that wouldn’t satisfy master,” said Andy; 
‘‘he knows too well that that would be a piece of 
dishonesty, for he would have to certify to its being 
exactly like the book, you see, and not to my saying 
it was like the book, and could he do that and tell 
the truth?” 

‘‘No, by no means,” said Gregory, struck with 
the bearing of the case on his own. 

“No, of course I’ve lost my chance of that money, 
but that’s nothing to the trouble of spoiling the 
book, and getting master into no end of trouble, 
may be.” 


While Andy was lamenting his misfortune, 
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Gregory had put on his spectacles and was reading 
the copy of the certificate. 

‘Was this in that mess of a book?” he asked, 
looking at Andy. ; 

‘«« Ay, indeed it was,” replied the clerk. 

‘‘Well, then, if the book can anyways be made 
“good, let’s look at it,” he said, going to the cupboard 
and looking in where the book lay, blackened, and, 
as it seemed, half consumed. 

‘* Now don’t you go for to fret yourself,” he said; 
“but take my advice, and I’ll warrant you'll be 
helped summat out of the wood.” 

dy listened eagerly, and Gregory gave him 
minute directions to Fothergill. 

‘‘There’s a gentleman lives there,” he said, ‘as 
knows a’most everything under the sun, and he once 
made the writing good of a book that was burnt as 
bad as this looks to be. How he did it passes me 
to say, but he did it, and if you was to go to him 
and show him this ’ere copy, and tell him all about 
it, I believe he’ll stand your friend. I do, indeed.” 

Andrew thought the restoration of the book 
impossible, but as the covers had greatly protected 
it, he almost hoped the inside might be in some 
degree preserved. So when Gregory left the house 
to pay a second visit to the gipsy, he accompanied 
him to wait for the return coach that would take him 
to Boulderstow, having charged Lois to keep the 
cupboard locked, and to keep the damage of the 
register book a secret from the neighbours ; and he 
took the copy of the register, together with John’s 
advertisement. 

The coach was coming up just as they reached the 
gipsy’s cart, and Gregory, putting him up, went to 
the sick man. 

The woman was sitting on the steps of the van, 
the door of which was closed: she looked very 
weary and woe-begone. 

‘TI don’t know,” she said, softly, ‘‘if it’s sleeping 
or dying he is—for never a word has he spoke since 
you left—and I’ve been by him and watched him 
till I can bear it no longer, and I’d rather stay in 
the cold than bear it—me that never was afeard of 
anything all my life long before.”’ 

At a slight noise in the van she turned and went 
up the steps, and as if half afraid, opened the door 
and looked in. 

She looked round and beckoned Gregory. ‘‘ He’s 
awake,” she said, exultingly; ‘it’s sleeping he’s 
been, and now he’s looking like himself again.” 

Gregory followed her up the steps and went in. 
The sick man had evidently slept to a good purpose ; 
he was feeble, indeed, but there was a look of 
restored vigour not to be mistaken. 

‘‘'You’ve saved my life,” he said, feebly. 
hadn’t slept I’d have died.” 

‘‘God Almighty saves life and takes it away,” 
said Gregory. 

‘‘'Yes, I believe it; I believe he sent you,” said 
the man. 

“Then it'll be to a good end,” said Gregory. 
‘‘Tf you was well enough I’d ax you a thing, but 
I don’t want to put you to think upon any un- 
pleasantness now; only if you’ve got ever a matter 
on your mind as you wants to get shut of and tell it 
to me, as I was told you partickler wished to do, 
you might say it in a few words, for I must bea 
going home, you see, being as I’m only a sarving 
man and out without leave.” 

The man looked anxiously at him. 
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“Tell your master that Tarvit didn’t shoot that 
young man,” he said. 

“Tarvit,” said Gregory, trying to remember a 
name which it was. so long since he had been 
familiar with. 

“Young Mr. Gayton’s man—your master has 
tried to hunt him down, and there’s many will swear 
away his life; but tell the squire if he goes against 
him, he’ll bring innocent blood on his head,” 

“‘ Good,” said Gregory. 

‘‘He’s right about the two children, it’s true,” 
said the sick man, with an effort. 

‘‘ Anything else?”’ asked Gregory. 

‘‘No more,” said the man, closing his eyes. 

“Give him summat to strengthen him up a bit,” 
said Gregory to the woman. 

She administered the medicine, which he took, 
and some other restorative sent by the kind doctor. 

‘‘Now go to sleep again,” said Gregory. ‘Tl 
tell my master, but mind you think on what I read 
to you.” 

The man answered with a languid smile. 

‘‘And you'll remember—-no more sin—not what 
you can help—no lying-—thieving—nor—” 

The man looked earnestly at him, as if dreading 
the next word. 

‘‘Nor nothing as God forbids,” Gregory added ; 
‘you can’t love sin and your Saviour, no heart can 
hold ’em both. Maybe I’ll come again and see you; 
but if I don’t, you may keep this for good and all,” 
he said, laying his hand on the Bible, ‘and the 
Lord bless it to your soul!” 

‘‘Blesh yer for ever,” said the woman, as she 
went with him up the lane, “and I hope we'll go 
with Ned to ’Merica, and get the turn right entirely, 
and give up all wickedness and lies, and learn the 
book, the good book!” 

From answers to one or two questions, carefully 
put, Gregory saw that the man had been an accom- 
plice to Tarvit, in the riot before alluded to, and that 
most probably the death of the victim had been from 
his hand; he also felt sure that they had maintained 
connections with him up to this time; but he did 
not discover the whole truth, that the woman was 
Tarvit’s sister. 

‘*Maybe you'd be so good as to give this pound I 
— to the smith,” she said, as she parted from 

im. ‘Sure I’ve got nothing to give yerself, but 
whenever I’ve learnt to pray, I'll pray for yer with 
all my heart, and that’s the truth, if I never told it 
before.” 

Gregory believed her, and gave her a strenuous 
parting word or two, and they separated with 
feelings strangely different from those they had at 
first met with. 

“So,” he thought, ‘‘ how things does come round; 
then all the gibberish she talked had a meaning in 
it, and they wanted to put up master to look after 
Muster Jack’s children, and that was Muster Jack’s 
son as come with Muster Banaster; and when he sees 
that register as the clerk has taken him, he’ll know 
it for good and all: ah!—the truth was bound to 
come out, I only wish it would come as pleasant to 
master as it does to me. I truly believe when he 
can make up his mind to part with that great 
lumberly place he’ll be another man; and as to that 
deed o’ summat—I don’t just exactly mind what he 
called it—seems to me that if I don’t sign it that’s 
no good to him, and I'll never do it—not to save 
twenty Barons Dassetts--not I!” 
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THE MIDNIGHT SKY OF THE SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE. 
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Tux eastern portion of the sky above the horizon at 
midnight in the middle of November contains the 
greater number of the most brilliant constellations, 
visible both in the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. What a magnificent stellar spectacle is 
spread out before an observer who, with his face 
directed towards the east, is at this moment located 
in any part of the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, 
Tasmania, or New Zealand! In South America 
also, in the neighbourhoods of Buenos Ayres, Monte 
Video, Santiago, and Valparaiso, the same brilliancy 
of the eastern sky can be seen at the local midnight 
of each place. Before, however, entering into our 
usual detailed explanation of the diagrams, let us 
for an instant give in imagination a passing glance 
at the different constellations and stars of the first 
magnitude which collectively make up this wonderful 
display, which far excels that to be seen at the same 
time in our eastern northern sky, although many of 
the principal constellations are common to the two 
hemispheres. From Centaurus, near the horizon 
in the 8.S.E., to Leo, near the horizon in the N.N.E., 
one continuous succession of splendid grouping of 
large stars may be noticed, without many interme- 
diate dark spaces. First, we have the two chief 
stars in the Centaur, then the popular Southern 
Cross, afterwards the extensive and prolific constel- 
lation Argo Navis; these are followed by our own 
Canis Major, Orion, Canis Minor, Taurus, Gemini; 
Leo, and Auriga. Included within these, we have 
at this moment exhibited to our view the following 
well-known stars of the first magnitude :—Alpha 
and Beta Centauri, Alpha Crucis, Canopus, Sirius, 
Rigel, Betelgeuse, Aldebaran, Capella, Castor, 
Pollux, Procyon, and Regulus. To these may be 
added many others only one grade inferior in magni- 
tude, and also the most brilliant portion of the 
Milky Way, which is however very near the horizon 
in the 8.S.E. The midnight sky of December and 
January is quite equal, if not superior, to that of 
November, as most of the principal stars we have 
just mentioned are in more elevated positions in the 
two former months. 

The first diagram to which we will give our atten- 
tion is the lower view, in which the reader is sup- 
posed to be looking south over Buenos Ayres. Our 
friends in Australia or at the Cape of Good Hope 
must not, however, forget that our explanations are 
intended as much for them as for those in the Argen- 
tine Republic or on the northern and southern 
shores of the Rio de la Plata. In the zenith there 
are no stars of large magnitude, that spot being 
occupied by a very unprolifie part of Eridanus. 
Those on the meridian are also very inferior in mag- 
nitude. Gamma Hydri, between the two Magellanic 
clouds, is the brightest star near that imaginary 
line, until within a short distance of the horizon, 
where the meridian passes through the small con- 
stellation Triangulum Australis, distinguished by 
three moderately bright stars in the form of a tr- 
angle to the right of Alpha Centauri. If we now 
take a survey of the south-western portion of the 
sky, or the right-hand side of the diagram, we shall 
perceive a fair sprinkling of bright objects, although 
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they are not contained in any remarkable groups. 
The three bright objects in the upper part of the 
diagram are Achernar, that nearest to the meridian, 
Alpha Phoonicis, and Fomalhaut. Achernar is in 
the southernmost part of Eridanus, a constellation of 
great extent, reaching as far north as the celestial 
equator. Fomalhaut is easily distinguished in the 
latitude of London, but it never rises there more 
than about eight degrees above the horizon. In 
latitudes south of the equator, it is, however, a very 
prominent object. Below Fomalhaut are the con- 
stellations Grus, Toucana, Pavo, and Indus. The 
Greek letters, by which their principal stars can be 
identified, are inserted in the index-map. Near the 
horizon, seuth-west of Triangulum Australis, is a 
part of Ara. 

East of the meridian, or the left-hand side of the 
diagram, contains Columba Noachi, Dorado; Argo 
Navis, Crux Australis, and a small part of Oen- 
taurus. The greater portion of Centaurus is now 
below the horizon. Due east of the zenith, the first 
large star is Alpha Columbe; the important group 
to the left of Alpha Columba is in the southern part 
of Canis Major, whose principal star, Sirius, is in- 
serted in the upper diagram. The extensive group 
between Canis Major and Crux Australis forms the 
constellation Argo Navis. Canopus, its principal 
star, is the nearest to the upper meridian. The 
most remarkable object, however, in Argo Navis is 
distinguished by the name of Eta Argis, near the 
Southern Cross, It is not only a most extraordinary 
variable star, but it is situated in the centre of the 
great nebula in Argo, with which it has been sup- 
posed to have some connection. We shall presently 
refer more in detail to these two objects. The two 
nebulous Magellanic clouds are now in their most 
favourable positions, the larger being slightly east 
of the meridian, and the smaller about the same dis- 
tance on the opposite side of the meridian. The 
brighter part of the Milky Way near the Southern 
Cross is not very favourably situated, although it 
may be recognised without much difficulty when the 
sky is very clear. As very many small southern 
constellations contain no bright star, it is useless to 
point out their positions in the diagram, or even to 
give their names in this place. 

In the upper diagram, in which the observer is 
supposed to be looking north over Monte Video, we 
can recognise at sight nearly all the winter stars of 
the northern hemisphere, with this important differ- 
ence, that they are all seen in the reverse position to 
what we are accustomed to observe them in England. 
Let us now briefly glance at the principal stars and 
constellations, taking the right-hand side of the 
diagram first. The two bright objects in the upper 
part are Sirius and Beta Canis Majoris. Orion is so 
prominent that it is scarcely necessary to indicate its 
position, except perhaps to remark that the left-hand 
upper star of the pone Ale is Rigel, and that the 
right-hand lower star is Betelgeuse. Procyon, in 
Canis Minor, is at the extreme limit of the diagram. 
Taurus and Gemini are below Orion; and below 
Taurus, a part of Auriga is above the horizon, with 
its two principal stars, Capella and Beta Aurige. 
Low down in the east Leo has just risen, and several 
of its stars, including those in the Sickle, can be seen 
in the heavens; but they are outside the limit of the 
diagram. The Pleiades and a few ordinary stars in 
Eridanus and Perseus are now on the meridian. On 
the left side of the meridian, Cetus, Aries, Andro- 
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meda, and Pegasus are the chief constellations. 
Although several important stars are now in the 
north-western sky, yet the general aspect of this 
division of the heavens looks quiet in comparison 
with the brilliancy of that east of the meridian. In 
1869, on November 15, the planet Jupiter is slightly 
west of due south at midnight, south of Menkar or 
Alpha Ceti, and east of Alpha and Beta Ariotis, 
Such a conspicuous object aa Jupiter adds consider- 
ably to the brilliancy of the sky in whatever position 
he may be situated, 

The great constellation Argo Navis, whether we 
regard it on account of its relative position in the 
southern heavens or for the numerous etars of supe 
rior magnitude contained in it, holds a high place 
among the principal asterisms either north or south 
of the equator. It includes within its boundaries 
two stare of the first magnitude, five of the second, 
and ten of the third, with the usual number of 
fourth, fifth, and sixth magnitudes, all visible to the 
unassisted eye, Argo Navis, when on the upper 
meridian, between the south pole and the zenith, 
has Hydra and Monoceros on the north, Robur 
Caroli on the east, several small constellations on the 
south, and Canis Major and Columba Noachi on the 
west. The ship Argo has been divided by astrono- 
mers into four compartments, named respectively the 
hull, the keel, the stern or poop, and the sail. A 
small part of the ship’s poop is the only portion of 
this constellation which rises above the horizon of 
Great Britain. Canopus, the principal star, is near 
the keel or rudder of the ship, and is the most 
westerly large object in Argo Navis. 

There is one important object in Argo Navis, far 
more interesting to the astronomer than the brilliancy 
of its individual members, known as ‘the great 
nebula in Argo.” Since Sir John Herschel made a 
detailed drawing of it at Feldhausen from observa: 
tions made from 1884 to 1837, several most remark- 
able changes have apparently taken place, not only 
in the general aspect of the nebula, but also in the 
relative positions of the neighbouring stars. Accord- 
ing to that illustrious astronomer, whose observations 
in South Africa will go down to posterity as a lasting 
monument of his zeal and devotion to stellar astro- 
nomy, this wonderful nebula is spread over an area 
of at least a square degree, and is one of those rich 
and brilliant masses of minute stars, a succession of 
which contrast most curiously with dark adjacent 
spaces, distinguished by old navigators by the name 
of coal-sacks, forming the most attractive portion of 
the Milky Way, near Centaurus and the Southern 
Cross, In the midst of the vast stratum of stars 
composing this nebula in Argo Navis, the remark- 
able variable star Eta Argis is situated, When Dr. 
Halley ebserved Eta Argis in the year 1677, it was 
of the fourth magnitude, When Sir John Herschel 
first saw it in 1884 it appeared between the first and 
second magnitudes, in which condition it remained 
without any apparent change up to November, 1887. 
When compared with other stars, it was always con- 
sidered to be superior in brightness to Beta and 
Gamma Crucis, Beta Argis, and Pollux, and inferior 
to Alpha Crucis, Antares, Spica, and Aldebaran. 
‘‘Tt was on the 16th December, 1837,’’ remarks Sir 
John Herschel, “that, resuming the photometrical 
comparisons in question, in which, according to 
regular practice, the brightest stars in sight, in 
whatever part of the heavens, were first noticed, and 
arranged on a list, my astonishment was excited by 
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the appearance of a new candidate for distinction 
among the very brightest stars of the first magnitude, 
in a part of the heavens with which, being perfectly 
familiar, I was certain that no such brilliant object 
had before been seen. After a momentary hesitation, 
the natural consequence of a phenomenon so utterly 
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unexpected, and referring to a map for its configura- 
tions with the other conspicuous stars in the neigh- 
bourhood, I became satisfied of its identity with my 
old acquaintance Eta Argis. Its light was, how- 
ever, nearly tripled. While yet low it equalled 
Rigel, and when it had attained some altitude was 
decidedly greater. It was far superior to Achernar. 
Fomalhaut and Alpha Gruis were at the time not 
quite so high, and Alpha Crucis much lower, but all 
were fine and clear, and Eta Argis would not bear 
to be lowered to their standard. It very decidedly 
surpassed Procyon, which was about the same alti- 
tude, and was far superior to Aldebaran. It exceeded 
Betelgeuse, and the only star, Sirius and Canopus 
excepted, which could at all be compared with it was 
Rigel, which, as I have stated already, it somewhat 
surpassed. From this time its light continued to 
increase. On the 28th December it was far superior 
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to Rigel, and could only be compared with Alpha 
Centauri, which it equalled, having the advantage 
of altitude, but fell somewhat short of it as the 
altitudes approached equality. The maximum of 
brightness seems to have been obtained about the 
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2nd January, 1838, on which night, both stars being 
high and the sky clear and pure, it was judged to 
be very nearly matched indeed with Alpha Centauri, 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other being judged 
brighter, but on the whole Alpha was considered to 
have some little superiority. After this the light 
began to fade.’ The gradual diminution of the 
intrinsic light of Eta Argtis, observed by Sir John 
Herschel, was only of a temporary nature, for in 
1843 it again appeared brighter than Canopus, and 
at one time it even approached Sirius in brilliancy. 
The attention of Sir John Herschel, who had returned 
to England, was first drawn to the renewed splendour 
of Eta Argis by the Rev. W. 8S. Mackay, of the 
General Assembly’s Mission, Calcutta, and subse- 
quently by Mr. Maclear, the Government astronomer 
at the Cape of Good Hope. In a letter dated Sep- 
tember 17, 1844, Mr. Maclear, referring to his 
observations of this star, says “‘ that the changes of 
Eta Argiis are curious, for last April twelve months 
it seemed almost equal to Sirius. Now the light of 
the star is stationary, and scarcely so bright as 
Canopus.” In 1845, although Eta Argis appeared 
of the first magnitude, it evidently at that time was 
declining gradually. This diminution continued 
from year to year until 1863, when it shone no 
brighter than a star of the sixth magnitude. It has 
remained in this condition to the present time, thus 
no longer pointing out to the naked eye, without an 
effort, the position of the great nebula in Argo. 
When at its greatest lustre, Eta Argis materially 
interfered with the light of the nebula in the vicinity 
of the star,.and obliterated completely some of the 
fainter portions of it. - : 

Some recent observations and drawings made by 
Mr. Abbott, at Hobart Town, Tasmania, of the rela- 
tive positions of the principal stars in this great 
nebula, have again directed the attention of astro- 
nomers to this wonderful object. By comparing Mr. 
Abbott’s drawings with that made in 1887 by Sir 
John Herschel, it is at once perceived that the 
position of the star Eta Argiis is very different in 
Mr. Abbott’s delineation of the nebula from that 
recorded by Sir John Herschel. In the intermediate 
time, the form of the whole nebula appears to have 
undergone a complete change. Moreover, stars 
which were observed in 1834-37 seem to have 
vanished altogether, while others not perceived in 
those years have apparently come into existence. 
Sir John Herschel, writing on this remarkable 
change in the form of the nebula, remarks that 
‘there is no phenomenon in nebulous or sidereal 
astronomy that has yet turned up presenting any- 
thing like the interest of this, or calculated to raise 
so many and such momentous points for inquiry and 
speculation. The question here is not of minute 
variations in subordinate features, which may or 
may not be attributable to differences of optical 
power in the instruments used by different observers, 
but of a total change of form and character—a com- 
plete subversion of all the greatest and most striking 
features—accompanied with an amount of relative 
movement between the star and the nebula, and of 
the brighter portions of the latter inter se, which 
reminds us more of the capricious changes of form 
and place in a cloud drifted by the wind, than of 
anything heretofore witnessed in the  sidereal 
heavens.” 

Attention being now directed to these remarkable 
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changes, it is expected that a series of drawings will 
be made, at stated intervals, by some of the astro- 
nomers at our southern observatories, which will 
probably increase our knowledge of the physical 
composition of this nebula, as well as settle the 
interesting question as to its supposed transitional 
state. As seen by the naked eye, it has been stated 
that the beautiful soft white light generated by the 
nebulous matter may be produced by the compa- 
ratively superior magnitude of the small stars 
within its boundaries. According to Mr. Abbott, its 
contrasting brightness with the dark neighbouring 
sky is very distinctly marked; for ‘on a clear, fine 
night the object gives out fully twice as much light 
as that of the great nebula, the Nubecula Major, 
and about three times as much as the Nubecula 
Minor, irrespective of size. In the twilight it 
appears as soon as a star of the second or third mag- 
nitude, the light being white and more diffuse, very 
like a small white woolly cloud on a blue sky, seen 
in sunlight.” In a recent drawing of this nebula, 
made in India in 1868 by Lieut. Herschel, the 
apparent change is not so great as that depicted 
by Mr. Abbott. 

The general course of the Via Lactea, or Milky 
Way, in the northern hemisphere, has been given in 
“The Midnight Sky at London.” The diagrams of 
the southern sky will exhibit to the reader near 
what stars it pursues its course below the horizon of 
London, far better than by any verbal description we 
can give. It will therefore suffice to state here, that 
after passing through the shoulder of Monoceros, 
and over the head of Canis Major, it enters Argo 
Navis nearly on the southern tropic. Here it sub- 
divides, but the principal stream diffuses itself 
broadly, and spreads into a fan-shape appearance. 
A wide gap then takes place, but the Milky Way re- 
commences with a similar fanlike assemblage of thin 
branches, which seem to meet near the great nebula 
in Argo Navis. From this point to the Southern 
Cross the nebulosity is exceedingly intense. Near 
this spot may be noticed that pear-shaped oval 
called the ‘‘ Coal-sack.” This vacancy in the Milky 
Way is not entirely devoid of stars, for even in 
the middle of it several very small telescopic objects 
have been observed. Its striking blackness is owing 
rather to its contrast with the very rich portion of 
the Milky Way adjacent, than to an pee wt want 
of stars. The suddenness of the transition also 
increases the contrast. After inclosing the greater 
portion of Crux Australis, and passing over the two 
chief stars in Centaurus, the Milky Way pursues its 
course through the constellations Ara, Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, and Aquila, where the most conspicuous 
= of this luminous stratum visible in Great 

ritain is situated. The two Magellanic clouds, 
which appear to be formed of minute stars and 
nebulous matter in the same way as the Milky Way, 
are completely isolated from the ‘‘broad and ample 
road, whose dust is gold and pavement stars.” They 
are of an oval form, and are situated in a locality by 
no means rich in stars above the sixth magnitude. 
These nebulous clouds are visible on clear moonless 
nights, but the position of the Nubecula Major can 
be observed by the unassisted eye even at full moon. 

For the purposes of comparison with the southern 
heavens, the ( aaeeado for November 15th are cor- 
rect for the 15th September, at 4 a.w.; for October 
15th, at 2 a.m.; for December 15th, at 10 p.at.; and 
for January 15th, at 8 Pam, 
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In another paper we shall give some brief account 
of the southern observatories; but now that we have 
brought the series on the “ yas | heavens” of both 
hemispheres to a conclusion, perhaps it may not be 
out of place to recapitulate briefly a few of the 
‘silnclsill subjects which have engaged our atten- 
tion. With regard to the sky-views, we trust that 
the reader has been able, with the assistance of 
the numerous index-maps, to recognise at least most 
of the chief stars and constellations, That some 
have done so has been proved by the many gra- 
tifying communications we have received from all 
parts of the country.* We believe that the prin- 
cipal objects may be identified in the heavens by 
every one who will take the trouble to compare 
the diagrams with the sky in a systematic manner. 
In the text, in addition to a verbal explanation of 
the relative positions of the stars and constella- 
tions, we have endeavoured to explain in a few 
concise notices some of the extraordinary stellar 
wonders seen only through a powerful astronomical 
telescope. Among these will be found remarks on 
the movements and physical appearance of the 
planets Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, so far 
as their form, dimensions, and the peculiarities of 
their surface could be described in the limited space 
at our disposal. We have also given illustra- 
tions of binary stars revolving around each other, of 
ordinary double stars, multiple stars, clusters, and 
nebule. The principal constellations have passed in 
review before us. We have also indulged in a 
few explanatory thoughts on the colour of the stars ; 
on their apparent scintillation, or twinkling; on the 
analysis of their light by the spectroscope; on their 
own peculiar motion in space, from which the 
problem of the translation of the solar system in a 
direction towards the constellation Hercules has been 
determined; and on that remarkable zone of count- 
less stars encircling the celestial sphere, called the 
Via Lactea, or the Milky Way. Again, the beauty 
of the night sky at certain seasons of the year 
in both hemispheres, but more especially in southern 
tropical regions, where the brilliant gems in Orion, 
Argo Navis, Canis Major, Crux Australis, Cen- 
taurus, and other constellations, are all glittering 
above and around the observer, has been more than 
once referred to in these articles. 

Recent observations have shown us, by the appli- 
cation of spectrum analysis to the light of the sun 
and fixed stars, and to the light produced from ter- 
restrial metals and gases when heated to a state of 
incandescent vapour, that the evidence is decisive as 
to the almost perfect analogy between the elementary 
materials composing the various celestial bodies, 
however distant they may be from each other. If, 
then, to the fact that similar substances are found in 
the composition of the sun, planets, and stars, we 
add, with perfect certainty, that the peculiar move- 
ments of some of the most distant objects indicate 
clearly that the same laws-of universal gravitation 
which govern the earth and planets in their revolu- 
tion around the sun exist in the remotest regions of 
the universe, we cannot avoid perceiving that all 
this order and regularity must have proceeded 
originally from, and been continued from age to age 
by, the one great Creator of all things. As a con- 





* In answer to correspondents, we have much yoomme in announcing 
that the entire series of papers, revised and with very numerous 
additions, is this month published in a separate volume, entitled 
Tie Midnight Sky.—Ep. L. Hi. 
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cluding remark, perhaps it may be permitted the 
writer to repeat, that after thirty years’ continuous 
observation of many of the celestial bodies which 
have been under our notice, every year adds fresh 
conviction to his mind that all this order in the 
formation and movement of the stars could not 
have been the result of mere chance, as some 
philosophers have asserted; but that the sun, 
planets, and all the fixed stars have been brought 
into existence for some wise purpose, by no other 
power than by the unerring will of Him who 
‘‘ spake, and it was done ;”” who ‘‘ commanded, and 
it stood fast.” 
**Oh! who can lift above a careless look, 
While such bright scenes as these his thoughts engage, 
And doubt, while reading from so fair a book, 
That God’s own finger traced the glowing page ; 
Or deem the radiance of yon blue expanse, 
With all its starry hosts, the careless work of CHANCE !” 





QUESTIONABLE PROVERBS. 


Proverss and proverbial sayings are probably the 
very oldest, as they are certainly the most condensed, 
expressions of human thought which have come 
down to us. Nations and peoples who have no other 
literature, and even some uncivilised tribes who 
possess no medium for literature, are found to have 
preserved the traditional wisdom of their ancestors in 
the form of maxims, or proverbs. These curt legends 
may therefore be regarded as the concentrated 
records of the sagacity of past ages, expressed in the 
briefest form. They are the approved axioms of con- 
duct, to which prescription has given a force and an 
authority that no one thinks of disputing, but which 
mankind accept without challenge or suspicion of un- 
soundness. There is a charm in the laconic brevity 
and epigrammatic terseness of proverbs, which com- 
mends them to every one, while these qualities tend 
in no small degree to prove their great antiquity: 
like the smoothly worn pebbles cast up by the 
tide upon the beach, they are orbicular, compact, and 
polished, and carry in their very form and texture 
the evidence of age-long existence, and the friction 
of constant usage. They contain the most matter in 
the fewest words; and they are thus pregnant of 
meaning, because they have been so knocked about 
during the lapse of centuries—have tripped upon the 
tongues of so many generations of men—that all the 
husks of superfluity have been shorn away from 
them, and they have travelled down to us as somany 
‘apples of gold,” without even the “pictures of 
silver’’—so many pure gems of wisdom without the 
adornment of a setting. 

The popular reverence for these wise sayings is 
manifested by the general use that is made of them. 
They are in every mouth; they form a part of that 
unsought education which we all derive from those 
around us; they are believed and acted on bya kind 
of intuition, every day and every hour, without 
always being present to our consciousness ; and they 
help to form to a great extent, whether we are aware 
of it or not, the standard of rightness and moral pro- 
priety by which most of the common and unstudied 
acts of our lives are governed. Now, if the pro- 
verbial philosophy so generally accepted and acted 
on were invariably a true philosophy—if the 
legendary brilliants we prize so much were all real 
gems of truth—the sternest moralist would have no 
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grounds for objection. Butisitso? Is it notrather 
the case that not a few of the proverbs which have so 
long been current, are based on false or erroneous 
views of what is right, just, or expedient? Or, if 
they were once the expression of the ethics of the 
age, may it not be that society has advanced, and 
gradually evolved an improved moral standard, and 
that they are not entitled to the veneration and 
observance they have so long received, but rather 
require to be weighed in the balance themselves 
than to be reverenced as infallible guides ? 

In a recent paper, we touched briefly on this 
subject, and we shall now pass a few more of these 
proverbs in review, and see how they stand the test 
of examination. 

We have unanimously attributed to an age of bar- 
barism that ‘ good old rule,” as it is called, that 
‘* he should take who has the power, and he should keep 
who can;”’ but there are not wanting maxims current 
among us, yet bearing the impress of a morality 
almost as savage. What is to be said, for instance, 
of ‘* As well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb”? If 
this maxim is not a virtual declaration that a series 
of transgressions is no worse than a single one, what 
meaning can be attached to it? Akin to this in reck- 
lessness, is the Scotch proverb, ‘‘ Hang a thief when 
he’s young, and he'll not steal when he’s old,’’ which, 
looking to its phraseology, should have been Izish, 
and which, looking to its morality, is detestable. A 
very popular north-country proverb is, “ Let them 
care that come behind,” equivalent to the English 
‘“* Devil take the hindmost ;”’? and but slightly varying 
from the French ‘ Sauve qui peut,” and in either form 
an expression of intensest selfishness and inhumanity. 

‘* In for a penny, tn for a pound,” belongs to the same 
category, though it is less offensively immoral, and 
has a dash of the speculative and independent about 
it, which in a measure compensates for its madcap 
thoughtlessness. 

The whole class of proverbs which appeal to the 
cautious selfism of mankind are more or less open 
to animadversion, though not a few of them are 
remarkable for their practical shrewdness. One of 
the most characteristic seems to describe the spirit 
which governs most of the speculations of our day. 
It is often in the mouths of men of the world, and 
certainly it expresses accurately enough that phase 
of godliness which is conventionally coupled with 
the process of ‘‘ doing” your neighbour—‘ Fvery 
man for himself,’ it runs, ‘‘and God for us all”— 
enlisting the Creator on the side of selfishness, and 
mingling the spirit of covetousness with an avowed 
trust in Providence! No less prudent and _per- 
nicious is the time-honoured distich— 


‘Be it for better, be it for worse, 
Be ruled by him that beareth the purse” — 


a precept, it will be observed, in direct sanction of 
the meanest of all phases of humanity, and one of 
the most mischievous. Another of the cautious, 
self-shielding oracles says, ‘‘ A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush,” a warning, by the way, 
which seems to have been very much neglected of 
late years, and to have given place to its antithesis, 
“« Nothing venture, nothing have.””? Thousands of silly 
people have let loose the bird in the hand in hopes 
of decoying the two in the bush, and now, stripped 
to the last feather, have to pay the penalty of their 
folly. ‘‘ Zend your money, lose your friend,” is 
another of the cautious maxims which has to be 
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received cum grano. Imprudent lending, it is true, 
leads to loss and sorrowing; but if there were no 
lending, capital would have ‘to lie dead, and the 
greater part of the industry of the country would 
draw toastop. The gist of the proverb lies in this: 
lend your money to friends as you would lend it to 
strangers, with the same forms and restrictions, and 
with the same securities. There is no reason on 
earth why you should refuse to a friend the favour 
you would grant to a stranger. Men of hesitating 
and timorous natures often quote the proverb, 
“ Between two stools we come to the ground,” and 
perhaps it is as well that those to whom this maxim 
commends itself should act upon it. Men of action 
and enterprise, however, scorn it or practically 
ignore it; they like ‘‘ two strings to their bow,” and 
‘many irons in the fire,” and some of them have 
the pluck and energy to drive half-a-dozen enter- 
prises, any one of which would overwhelm the timid 
man with perplexity and anxiety—if one fails 
another prospers; if one arrow misses the mark 
another hits the centre; defeat in one quarter is 
balanced by success in another; and thus ‘“ out of 
the nettle danger they pluck the flower safety.” 

A favourite class of proverbs are those which 
involve some satire or caustic humour, which being 
of general application affronts no one in particular. 
It is hardly to be wondered at if the moral aspect of 
these is not very captivating. One often quoted 
says—‘‘ The nearer the Church the farther from God,” 
and it is manifestly intended as a rebuke against the 
sins and shortcomings of ministers of religion and 
professing Christians in general. Defoe, in his 
“True-born Englishman,” says :— 


‘* Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there’”— 


an assertion which we do not intend to endorse, 
though the world has endorsed it so thoroughly that 
the couplet has got a firm hold on our literature, and 
will assuredly continue to be quoted long after the 
rather ungainly poem of which it forms a part has 
passed into oblivion. One of the homeliest of all 
our common sayings is the humorously satirical pro- 
verb, ‘‘ Fine words butter no parsnips;’’ but if it 
means that men are not to be won over by fine talk, 
it is as far from the truth as anything can well be, 
seeing that the value of ready rhetoric and “ per- 
suadability”’ never stood so high in the market as 
now. ‘Let the cobbler stick to his last” is a caustic 
dictum fully two thousand years old, which was as 
popular among the ancient Romans as it is with the 
Briton of to-day. But taken literally it may prove 
but a sorry piece of advice tomany. Half of the 
great modern discoveries have been made by 
cobblers who have abandoned their last for some- 
thing more congenial to their natures. Had George 
Stevenson stuck to his we might be yet attempting 
to solve the problem of railways; had Wheatley 
stuck to his the electric telegraph might hardly yet 
have struggled into birth. Had Robert Clive, whose 
last was a goose-quill, never thrown it aside fer the 
sword, we might never have possessed India; and 
had John Bunyan, whose last was a tinker’s kit, 
stuck to that only, we certainly should never have 
gone that wonderful pilgrimage with Christian. 
“Harm watch, harm catch,” a model of brevity and 
completeness, may be taken either as a caustic satire 
applicable to the eavesdropping babbler, or as a 
piece of sober advice for anybody, in which latter 
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sense it must be accepted with limitations, seeing 
that it would be no mark of wisdom to shut our eyes 
to what is injurious in the hope of escaping from it. 

Among miscellaneous proverbs to which objection 
may be taken on grounds moral, prudential, or other, 
we may instance the following: ‘‘ Anything for a quiet 
life””—which is a double-faced maxim, very often 
mischievous, in leading people to shirk their obliga- 
tions and opportunities in favour of their own ease, 
and deluding them at the same time with the idea 
that they are earning by non-interference the bless- 
ing of the peacemakers. ‘‘ A hair of the dog that bit 
him”? describes a dram given in the morning to a 
man who has been intoxicated over-night, to steady 
the shattered nerves, which is but adding poison to 
poison. ‘‘ Care killed a cat,” the careless person’s 
apology for his carelessness—as though the want of 
care were not a thousand times more disastrous and 
fatal than the over-observance of it. ‘‘ Content is the 
true philosopher’s stone,’’ which is true only in a partial 
sense: when a man has done all he can to ensure 
success he ought to be content with the result, inas- 
much as it is out of his power to better it; but con- 
tent is a virtue that may degenerate into base submis- 
sion or complacent indifference, and as it must not be 
entertained at the expense of other good qualities, so 
it does not always bring the compensation expected. 
“* Doing nothing 1s doing wll,” is all very well as long as 
it is received as a rebuke to idleness; but there are 
many occasions ever recurring when nothing is the 
very best thing to be done, and when any action 
at all must inevitably be vicious; it is a great 
sign of wisdom to be able to recognise such occa- 
sions, and to practise when they arrive the grand 
art of letting things alone. It is wonderful how 
much is gained by the discriminating practice of 
this most difficult art—and how vast a proportion of 
the most complex business of life will settle itself if 
meddlers can be kept aloof and people can be pre- 
vailed on to do nothing in it. ‘‘ Never too late to 
learn” is another double-faced piece of wit. Certainly 
all men can learn, and do learn as long as they live, 
and in this sense it is never too late; but if we put 
off the acquisition of knowledge, and waste our 
opportunities in youth, we may find that at maturity 
it is all too late to learn much that will be of use to 
us. ‘ Let them laugh that win” has little in it that is 
commendable in a moral point of view, while it is 
rather hard upon the losers, who, if they can laugh 
at their loss, exhibit a much more lofty spirit than 
the laughing winners. 

Many axioms which have been long proverbial 
have a rather doubtful signification, so that one 
hardly knows in what light to regard them—whether 
as counsels or warnings. Some of them are “ dark 
sayings,” and perhaps are often misunderstood and 
misapplied. What can be meant, for instance, by 
“* Don’t be all your days trotting on a cabbage-leaf”’ ? 
What pearl of wisdom is concealed in this puzzling 
envelope? Again—‘‘ Evening oats are good morning 
fodder””—are they? and for what reason? What 
recondite truth is there wrapped up in “‘ the twinkling 
of a bed-post,’’ and how is the unsophisticated public 
to get at it? And wherein lies the philosophy or 
humanity of ‘‘ Heaven help the rich, the poor can beg” ? 
What are we to understand by ‘“‘ You can look at teeth 
and not be bitten”? ?—and what mysterious counsel is 
contained in ‘‘ Lend your horse and have back his skin” ? 
There are many others of an analogous kind, but of 
mere local currency ; they are well enough understood 
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where they are used, but convey no clear idea to the 
stranger. 

We may remark, by way of conclusion, that there 
are no proverbs to match in significance and purpose 
the proverbs of the Old Testament. In point of 
language they are infinitely superior to all others ; 
they are level to all understandings, and they are 
the vehicles at once of the plainest practical sagacity 
and of the profoundest wisdom. By the study of 
them a man may cleansé his way through the 
hindrances and temptations of this life, and fit him- 
self for that to come—and thus “make the best of 
both worlds,” 





CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘MEN I HAVE KNOWN.” 
GEORGE MOGRIDGE. 


Tue writer of the following letter needs no introduc- 
tion to the readers of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.’? Under 
the name of ‘‘Old Humphrey” he has long been 
known as one of the most pleasing and popular con- 
tributors to this and other periodicals. His 
‘Country Strolls,” ‘‘Half Hours,” ‘ Addresses,”’ 
and other little volumes, have had vast circulation. 
A more genial, cheerful, and wholesome writer has 
rarely entered the field of light literature. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Mogridge was in his 
early career, when he first felt the stirrings of poetic 
feeling and literary ambition. To him, as to many 
young aspirants, it was my good fortune to be able 
to render encouragement and assistance. Of this 
there is notice taken in the memoirs published soon 
after his death :—* 

“He submitted a few pieces, as specimens of an 
extended series, to the editor of the ‘ Literary 
Gazette,’ who freely expressed his approbation, but 
required that he should have in his possession the 
whole of the papers, before he published any, on the 
ground that authors were too much in the habit of 
beginning with power, and ending with weakness. 

“Tn another interview, Mr. Mogridge found in the 
editor’s study the celebrated, but afterwards unhappy, 
I, KE. Iu. (Miss Landon). She was about to retire, 
but being told that the communications required no 
secrecy, she resumed her seat, and, in 2 sprightly and 
agreeable way, took part in the conversation. The 
topic was a contemplated work by Mr. Mogridge, to 
be entitled ‘The Churchyard Lyrist,’ a considerable 
portion of which the editor had perused in manuscript, 
and who now promised to give it his favourable com- 
mendation should it appear in print.” 

Accordingly, among his earliest works was this 
book ot epitaphs. It is hoped it answered the pur- 
pose of the publishers better than it did that of the 
author. The price agreed on for the copyright was 
fifty pounds ; but as it was to be received in copies, 
and as Mr. Mogridge gave three-fourths of the books 
away, his pocket was thereby very little replenished. 
Like all other people, authors have to pay for their 
experience ; and he who sets any value on his time, 
and is solicitous to add to his pecuniary resources, 
had better occupy himself in a more promising sub- 
ject than verses for tombstones. The design of this 
* volume was to give a greater variety of original 
epitaphs than had hitherto appeared. It was the 





_ * "Memoir of Old peg ad with Gleanings from his Portfolio, 
in Prose and Verse.” The Religious Tract Society. 
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writer’s opinion that ‘the churchyard is a volume 
whose admonitions are sought when the heart is best 
prepared to receive them ;” and hence the importance 
that inscriptions for the grave, when they do not 
consist of texts from Scripture, should be in harmony 
with its doctrines and precepts. 

It was in reference to this book that he thus wrote: 


No. 3, York-place, Kingsland-road, Aug. 21, 1830, 

Sir,—I have not forgotten one or two interviews which I had 
with you relative to my becoming a contributor to the ‘‘ Literary 
Gazette,” nor the courtesy manifested towards me ; this is so 
long since that it may have escaped your memory. Since 
that time, among other engagements, I have written a book 
which I now enclose, entitled, ‘‘The Churchyard Lyrist.” In 
doing this I know not how far I am trespassing on you, but my 
profound ignorance in such matters must plead my apology. 
As the ‘Literary Gazette” gives the earliest information of 
forthcoming works, I have an impression that authors must, 
prior to publication, communicate with you in reference to their 
works. At an early age I was a reader of the ‘‘ Literary 
Gazette,” its influence over my mind has not been diminished 
by maturer ponderings over its pages, and I feel very desirous 
that the first notice of my little work should appear in its 
interesting columns, : 

You, sir, area poet ; it istherefore impossible that the doggrel 
so much indigeh in on the tombstones of the departed can have 
failed to excite your regret, and I trust that the attempt to 
render the churchyard more interesting and edifying will not 
challenge your approbation in vain. 

My preface to the work will sufficiently explain my views 
without an unnecessary trespass on your moments of leisure, 
which I suspect, like my estates in the West Indies, are not 
over numerous. 

I have executed the work with patience and care, and visited 
the Golgothas of town and country, from that ya | structure 
the Abbey of Westminster to the humble churchyard of half 
dozen graves, with the view of rendering my attempt successful, 
and forbidding as the subject of my volume may be, I believe 
if you have time to glance over its varied contents you will not 
altogether withhold your commendation. 

If I were weak enough to request a more favourable notice 
than I am entitled to, I believe you are too upright to accede to 
so unreasonable a request, but I am justified by your past 
courtesy in believing that you would not willingly lose sight of 
generosity in your justice. 

There is not, I believe, any work of the kind extant, that 
can render mine unnecessary ; and I was told by a bookseller, 
soon after I commenced my volume, that, if executed with 
** tolerable ability,” it would be sure to be popular ; but writers 
are for ever imagining that their own works are of all others 
the most wanted, and bid fair to be the most popular. 

I regret to make any allusion that may imply haste, but it 
would be a great convenience to me if I could calculate on your 
glancing over the work in a week from the present time, for I 
am about to leave London for a few weeks, and wish to arrange 
with a bookseller before I go. 

Should you find the work such as to warrant a reasonable 
expectation of a sale, you would greatly add to my obligation 
by telling me whom you thought the fittest bookseller to pur- 
chase such a work, If I thoughta longer apology for this hasty 
scrawl would make it the less objectionable, I would make one, 
but as I have already trespassed too much, I will once more 
request you to put down my present application, if irregular, 
to my want of knowledge in the way I should proceed, and to 


Believe me to be, Sir, 
With the sincerest respect for your literary talents, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 


W. Jerdan, Esq. 


I will, with your permission, call upon you this day week 
for my MS. “You will perceive that the epitaphs are in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of the Church of England, I have 
some hope that ministers will avail themselves of the work to 
assist their gerd parishioners with suitable epitaphs when 
required. My present work is very humble in its poetical pre- 
tensions, but whether a work of the kind, highly poetical, 
would suit, I know not. but should rather judge it questionable. 
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To some it may appear strange that so lively and 
cheerful a mind should turn its first efforts to church- 
yard literature. He did so in no ‘‘ Old Mortality” 
spirit, far less.in any morbid strain, but with bright 
and practical purposes. : 

‘‘T like not,” he has been known to say, “‘to see 
a trodden-down grave, believing as I do that burial- 
grounds have, or ought to have, an influence on the 
tone and morals of society. A churchyard is a volume 
where the wisest of us may learn a lesson of profitable 
instruction ; and a mind duly impressed by reflection 
on the dead, will rarely indulge in bitterness towards 
the living. Pleasant is it to look on the memorials 
of affection that decorate the graves of the people of 
Wales. I want no affectation of sorrow, no unneces- 
sary exhibition of grief, to mark the last resting- 
place of humanity; but I do love to see the grass- 
green sod look as though the mortal mouldering 
below were not forgotten.” 

A few specimens from this work may not be with- 
out their interest : 


She is gone to the land where the care-worn and weary. 
Knjoy the sweet rapture of sacred repose ; 

She has quitted for ever this wilderness dreary, 
And bid a long farewell to time and its woes. 


While on earth she was loved, and we deeply deplore her: 
But, ah! shall a murmur escape from our breast ? 

Do you ask how she lived? She set heaven before her, 
Do you ask how she died? In the faith of the bless’d. 





A lowly follower of the Lord above : 
While here on earth his soul on heaven was bent ; 
His words were kindness, and his deeds were love, 
His spirit humble, and his life well spent : 
These, then, and not this stone, shall be his monument. 
Tn every stage of life is given 
A warning voice ; it comes from heaven. 
In childhood’s hour it breathes around— 
‘* The fairest flowers are faded found.” 
In youth it whispers as a friend— 
** Reflect upon thy latter end.” 
In manhood louder swells the cry— 
** Remember thou art born to die.” 
In age it thunders on the blast— 
“<O man! thy earthly years are past.” 
In joy and grief, in ease and care, 
In every stage, ‘‘ Prepare, Prepare |” 





Ambition, honour, wealth, and worldly pride, 
The painted bubbles mortal men adore, 

Burst when they come in contact with the tomb, 
And all their glittering hues are seen no more. 





If thou hast never stepped aside 

From Wisdom’s ways and Virtue’s track, 
If thou hast met Temptation’s tide, 

And beaten every billow back. 


Then wilt thou, as thou passest by, 
The faults of others freely scan, 

And gazing with an angry eye, 
Severely judge thy fellow-man. 





MR. BIANCONI ON THE IRISH LAND 
QUESTION. 


Many of our readers may recollect an interesting 
paper in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,’’ some years ago,* from 
Mr. Charles Biateoni, the well-known founder of the 
‘‘ public cars’’ establishment. By that truly national 
undertaking, he proved himself a real benefactor to 


he 


2,‘ Leisure Hour” for February, 1861. A previous article, entitled 
Bianconi and his Cars,” appeared in September, 1860. 
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his adopted country. In communicating the results 
of his long experience and observation, Mr. Bianconi 
added, in reference to a previous article, ‘I am 
anxious to set you right on one point. am not 
living in retirement, as I could not reconcile myself 
to deserting the interest of and protection to a vast 
number of men wha have grown on my establish- 
ment, now a third generation, and who consequently 
would feel the want of employment. The extension 
of railways in this country has greatly reduced my 
establishment, and the wearing out of my old staff 
keeps pace with this reduction, so as greatly to re- 
lieve my responsibility.” 

Had Irish proprietors shown more frequently 
the honour and considerateness of this generous 
foreigner, there would have been less ill-feeling 
among the Irish people. We are glad to hear that 
Mr. Bianconi is still active in his pursuits, and suc- 
cessful in his enterprises, as appears from the follow- 
ing passage in a recent report of the ‘ Times” 
special commissioner :— 

‘‘ Being at Cashel, I have been induced to visit the 
well-known Mr. Charles Bianconi, the successful 
founder of the ‘public cars,’ which for forty years 
were the chief a xm for cheap passenger traffic in 
Ireland. Iwished to see a personage on whose great 
experience of Irish character and energy and skill it 
would be unnecessary for me to dwell, and who I 
hoped would give me valuable information. Mr. 
Bianconi, who has been a large landed proprietor 
during many years, and who lives at a handsome 
place near Cashel, enjoying in a still green old age 
the ample reward of an honourable career, explained 
his mode of managing his own estate, and made some 
striking remarks on the general question. As might 
have been expected, a very able man, who perfectly 
understands the value of money, yet appreciates the 
necessity of encouraging industry, and has been long 
accustomed, not only to deal with the people, but to 
place reliance on them, administers his property on 
a sound, yet liberal and equitable system. He lets 
his land at the rents he thinks it worth, believing, 
justly, that a too low is nearly as mischievous as too 
high a rent; but he makes all improvements on his 
farms himself, puts them in good order before they 
are occupied, and, with hardly an exception, gives 
leases. As he truly observes :—‘ By these means he 
acted rightly to himself and his tenants, he guarded 
against claims being made on account of the outlay 
of others, to reject which would be simply unfair, yet 
to concede which would be often absurd, and which 
would be very difficult to 3 lead and he placed his 
tenants in a position in which only they and he could 
be safe, and they could be expected to do the land 
justice.’ 

‘‘Mr. Bianconi gave me a remarkable instance of 
what he had found to have been the effect of merely 
substituting a durable for a precarious tenure, of 
enlarging tenancies at will into leaseholds. ,In 1855 
he purchased two lots of the Portarlington estate. 
The rental of the lands was £305; they were held 
‘by tenants-at-will, who formed a lazy and beggarly 
population,’ and the rents were in ordinary seasons 
in arrear. Mr. Bianconi increased the rental to 
£473; but he gave the occupiers leases for thirty- 
one years, and the result has been that, without the 
expenditure of a shilling upon the part of the landlord, 
except in the repair of farmsteads, the higher rent has 
always been paid, ‘and the tenantry are now a con- 
tented yeomanry.’ This seems astonishing; but, 
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after all, only illustrates the truth that security is 
the first condition of social progress ; that, as Arthur 
Young remarked ninety-three years ago, ‘ the having 
leases creates industry in Ireland; and that, give 
him a fair field and a certain title, the Irish tenant 
can accomplish wonders.’ Mr. Bianconi thinks that 
the land question would have never arisen had the 
Irish landlords improved their estates wholly at 
their own cost, and been liberal in giving leases; 
they would thus have excluded the ill-defined claims 
now set up on behalf of the tenant in respect of 
his additions to the soil, and verging upon an 
assertion of a proprietary right, and they would 
have made the peasantry comparatively independent. 
‘ But,’ he added, significantly, ‘it is now very late; 
the landlords, from a variety of reasons, have chosen 
to keep their tenants in subjection; wild and foolish 
ideas have got abroad; and I fear lest the tenants 
may before long become too demoralised and excited 
to be satisfied with the concession of leases.’ I need 
not say that I have the authority of this respected 
and intelligent gentleman to repeat the substance of 
his remarks.” 

Mr. Bianconi’s knowledge of Ireland now extends 
over nearly sixty years. It is something to have the 
decided testimony of such a man as to “the increasing 
prosperity of the country, and the progress of the 
people” (Leisure Hour, 1861, p. 103). 





After Death. 


On, where exists the spirit world, 
Which we must some day surely sce ! 
Oh, where abides the Paradise 
In which no death can be ? 


That mystic, solemn, sacred world 
Where every eye is free from tears ; 
And every hand is true and good, 
No fallings and no fears ? 


The world where we may hold for aye 
Treasures far dearer than we lost ; 
Live on in blithe eternal peace, 
Be no more tempest-tost ? 


Will there be tranquil meadow trees, 
Broad-bowering in their leafy calm ? 

And gentle winds that sleep thro’ noon, 
And wake for evening psalm ? 


Will there be sunshine on vast hills, 
And rivers in the spreading vales, 
And wealth of flowers, and dewy lanes 

Where flute the nightingales ? 


Will there be gardens whose sweet fruit 
Ripens and reddens all the day, 

And homes where clustering roses cling 
And do not fade away ? 


We know not. But the weary fight 
Is over when that life shall be, 
And changed the aching of the soul 

To calm felicity. 


Oh, Lord of life, our hands are full 
Of thy sweet gifts : we judge Thy love 
To those who love Thee, will be shown 
In fairer forms above. 


But what the sounds that we may hear, 
Or what the sights that there may be, 

Thow know’st, O Sovereign of the skies, 
And we can wait to see. 


And as we wait, oh, teach us still 
Thou hast a kingdom even here ; 

Shine on us with Thy Spirit, Lord, 
And make this knowledge clear. 





(Leisure Hour, Nov. 1, 1809. 


Varieties, 


Scarcity oF BuTrerFLiEes in 1869.—It has been noticed 
that in every part of these islands, and in considerable arcas on 
the Continent, butterflies and moths have been exceedingly 
scarce. That especial enemy of the garden, the common cabbage 
butterfly, has been quite a rarity. Consequently many crops 
that usually suffer from the ravages of the caterpillars of butter- 
flies have been scarcely touched, and we have gained consider- 
ably by the scarcity of these lively insects. But in 1868 butter- 
flies abounded. Now, as there must have been a plentiful crop 
of eggs left, why have they been so scarce this year? We do 
not profess to answer the question, but it is pertinent to it to 
say that they were not destroyed by the severity of the winter, 
for we had no winter. It is an article of faith pretty generally 
held, that ‘‘ the winter kills the vermin.” We have on many 
occasions shown that this is a mistake, that insects are too well 
provided both with means of protection and with shifts and 
devices to evade the attacks of wet and cold to be seriously 
affected by a severe winter. Yet for once we are inclined to be- 
lieve that the winter did kill the butterflies, and that is the 
reason of their scarcity. The high temperature of the winter 
months probably brought to life many broods of eggs when there 
was no vegetation to support the larve, and the very low tem- 
perature of the late spring months may have killed out millions 
of the newly-hatched and starving creatures. Hard winters do 
not appear to be particularly fatal to insect life, for we com- 
monly see myriads of butterflies and moths and other insects in 
seasons following such winters. But mild winters may be bad 
for them, by preventing the complete torpidity of the pupa, 
and by bringing eggs to life at a time when food is scarce and 
the temperature inconstant. It is highly probable, we think, 
that the scarcity of butterflies is to be attributed to the unusual 
heat of the winter and the coldness of the spring.—The 
Gardener's Magazine. 


‘*Exectric Jack.”—The American papers, in their com- 
ments on the great feat of reporting the result in America by 
the Atlantic Telegraph within twenty-three ‘minutes of the 
finish of the race, stated that a portion of this time was occupied 
in taking the despatch to the Mortlake telegraph station by a 
messenger on horseback. This is a mistake. The despatch 
was carried to the telegraph-office by a very fast runner in the 
service of the Electric Telegraph Company, who is employed on 
all important occasions by the intelligence department on 
account of his reliability and great speed. His name is 
Lewington, and he is known in the service as ‘‘ Electric Jack.” 
On the occasion of the prorogation of Parliament he ran with 
the copies of the Queen’s speech from Westminster to the chief 
telegraph-office in Moorgate Street in fourteen and a half 
minutes—a very fast performance, considering the crowded 
state of the streets during the middle of the day. The intelli- 
gence: reached Philadelphia at 1.4 p.m., the telegram being 
dated London, 5.30 p.m. Allowing for the difference of loca! 
time, this makes twenty-three minutes as_ the interval 
from the end of the race and the reception of the news at 
Philadelphia, 


Mitk versus Brer.—During the years 1850 to 1857, I pulled 
in fifty-one public races, of which twenty-five were rowed on 
ordinary alcoholic beverages, whilst the last twenty-six were 
contested on principles of strict teetotalism—the principal 
liquid consumed being milk. Of the twenty-five races rowed on 
beer, ete. (1850 to 1854), fifteen were won and ten lost; whilst 
of those pulled as a total abstainer (1855 to 1857) I won twenty- 
two and Test only four. A large proportion of these races were 
for pair-oars, my = in nearly all of them being the late 
A. A. Casamajor, for six years amateur champion of the Thames. 
Prior to 1855 my lamented friend invariably pulled the stroke 
oar of our pair, but on taking to milk instead of beer I found 
my strength, and especially my ‘‘staying’’ powers, so much 
improved, that I was able ever after to row stroke to him. All 
these contests (comprising the highest prizes for which an oars- 
man can compete) were chronicled at the time in the newspapers. 
Considering that the two systems of beverage have received in 
my case a fair trial, and being anxious to see dispelled the 
popular «delusion respecting the pe age properties of 
alcoholig drinks, I hope you may be able to find space for this 
brief statement of facts.—.A Correspondent of the Times. 











